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abroad. When the Cambridge whigs showed their
sympathy with French liberalism by a public dinner,
one of the first toasts was "Mirabeau and the triumph
of eloquence in the cause of liberty/'

Yet brilliant as his position appeared to be, it was
false and insecure. He relied on his influence in the
Assembly, his popularity out of doors, and his control
of the policy of the Government through the king and
queen and the one minister faithful to them, Montmorin.
But Montmorin was timid and weak, Marie Antoinette
trusted Mirabeau and liked his policy as little as ever.
His popularity was attacked by Duport and the Lameths
as well as by the radical press, and could only be main-
tained by concessions hardly to be reconciled with his
principles. The growing weakness of the majority, the
diminished influence of Lafayette, the disposition of
many of the moderate Right, such as Cazales, to draw
nearer to him, made Mirabeau more nearly than he had
ever been before the leader of the Assembly. But he
had pronounced that body to be incapable of any good
work : to tempt it to suicidal acts of folly, to ruin it in
the eyes of the nation, was the avowed object of his
policy.

The disorders in Provence culminated in a riot at
Aix, during which the town was in the hands of the
lowest rabble, the prisons were broken into, and victims
obnoxious to the mob murdered. The last vestiges of
authority and order had disappeared from Marseilles.
Mirabeau, as spokesman of a committee of the As-
sembly, proposed that the king should be asked
to send three commissioners, who should dispose of a
sufficient nurifber of troops to restore order. He hinted